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-E SURPRISE-A-DAY 


Ui 


for SYLVIA 


Miss ESTHER BJORKLUND, teacher-sponsor in 
Turner School, Rockford, Ill. (Winnebago 
County Chapter), devised a clever plan for the JRC 
members in her school to send a daily surprise gift 
to Sylvia, a sick-a-bed third grader. 

It happened that Sylvia was to be in the con- 
valescent ward of a local hospital during the holi- 
days, so what might have been a lonely stay for her 
was turned into something very special by her 
Junior Red Cross friends. 

From kindergarten through sixth grade, classes 
planned that “‘something for Sylvia’ be sent each 
day as a surprise for her and the other two little 
girls in the same ward. 

“One day,’’ Miss Bjorklund writes, “three little 
red paper stockings stitched with green yarn by 
the kindergartners held candycanes for Sylvia and 
her friends. Next day a scrapbook of pictures and 
a jigsaw puzzle were sent by first graders. 

“On the following day, a merry-go-round, made 
by another first grader, brought joy. When a red 
ribbon, which was wound under the merry-go- 
round, was pulled, little reindeer with jingling bells 
on their necks went twirling around on the cigar- 
box base. The striped top was held up by gayly 
colored, twisted tree-icicles.”’ 

On succeeding days the surprises were just as 
clever. A shoe-box train, called the ‘Friendship 
Train,” pulled boxcars filled with beads, hairbows, 
and trinkets for the small patients. A paper carton 
house, shingled by second-grade boys and fur- 
nished by the girls found its way to the hospital 
another day. 

Then there were magazines, crossword puzzles, 
and jingles with the last words missing. Answers 
went into a note booklet and a cotton-whiskered 
Santa Claus decorated the cover. 

None of the surprises cost much in money, but 
as Miss Bjorklund says, “‘lots of personal interest 
and thought and planning went into the gifts for 
Sylvia.” 

—Lois S. Johnson, editor 


New Year’s Arithmetic 


The only way on earth to multiply happiness is 
to divide it.—Australian Red Cross “‘Junior’’ 
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VERA PICKARD 


Ted never wanted to be second-best 
at anything—until he found out wha’ 





real teamwork could do for his school. 


OC) MORNING Ted Bolter was on his 
way to school. Deep in thought, 

he failed to hear stealthy footsteps 
behind him. Suddenly he felt a bump. Then 
his knees started to buckle. 

As he scrambled to keep his balance, 
Ted recognized the good-natured laugh 
behind him. 

“All right, Joe,” 
got me that time!’’ 

Joe Gary came alongside his friend. His 
freckled face shone with amusement. 

“You want to watch that daydreaming, 
boy!” 

Then, as Ted tried to explain, Joe went 
on. “‘So busy thinking about the campaign 
assembly and election today, you didn’t 
even hear me coming, did you?”’ 

Ted’s face sobered instantly. His cheeks 
began to burn. ‘‘That’s right,’’ he admitted. 
“Look, Joe, do—do you think I have a 
chance?”’ 

Joe tossed his ball into the air and made 
a one-handed catch before he answered. 
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Ted chuckled, “‘so you 


“Take it easy, boy. Everything’s under 
control. I’m your campaign manager, re- 
member? You'll be elected captain of the 
Safety Patrol or my name will be Mud.” 

‘Joe Mud,” Ted repeated half seriously. 
“Or Muddy Joe! Well, today will tell the 
story!” 

Both boys were silent now, as they fell 
into step. Ted couldn’t remember when he 
had begun to look forward to being in the 
sixth grade—and captain of the Safety 
Patrol. The two were inseparable in Ted’s 
mind. A sixth-grade boy was always captain. 

But suppose Ralph James was elected! 
The very thought sent a cold chill down 
Ted’s back. He just couldn’t bear it if Ralph 
defeated him. 

Oh, of course Ralph was swell. Ted re- 
membered when Ralph had moved to West- 
wood last year. It was in the spring, soon 
after Ted had organized a ball team. They 
played every afternoon on the playground, 
after school. 

One day Ralph came out to watch. Some- 


one suggested giving him a turn to pitch. 
He struck out three batters, one right after 
the other! 


Everyone had crowded around Ralph, 
feeling his arm and thumping his shoulders. 
Ted could still feel the jealous pangs he had 
known that day. For before Ralph came 
Ted had been the star pitcher. 

After that Ted had taken over the 
catcher’s job. The other fellows had tried 
to persuade him to pitch. But he just 
couldn’t be the second-best pitcher—or the 
second-best anything! 


T= AND JOE walked the rest of the way 
to school in silence. Miss Mercer, their 
teacher, was busy at her desk. 

Excited groups of three or four children 
were gathered about the room discussing 
the coming election. Scraps of conversation 
drifted to Ted’s ears. 

“Of course they’re both good,” Anne 
Johnson’s voice was very earnest. “But 
Ted has always been the leader in our class, 
ever since the third grade!’’ 

Ted’s chest swelled with pride. 

And then from another corner of the 
room, a boy’s voice said, ‘““Ted? Not for me! 
I’ll take Ralph. He’ll give all the patrol 
boys a square deal, and not take all the 
glory for himself like Ted does!” 

Ted’s eyes stung. He found his seat and 
tried to shut out the voices. There was a 
sick feeling in his stomach. Quickly he took 
a book from his desk and pretended to read. 
Anger began to replace the deep hurt. 

He’d really show those guys when he was 
captain! Let one of them be late for duty, 
and off the squad that boy would go. 

How could they think Ralph would be 
a better captain than he! Who was it that 
organized the ball team that almost won 
the city tournament last year? And whose 
squad won the prize for collecting the most 
paper? 


Miss MERCER was calling the class to 
order. When all the children were in their 
seats, she said: 





“Our school assembly will be held the 
first thing this morning. As you know, part 
of the program will be two campaign 
speeches. Joe Gary will speak for Ted, 
Alice Owens for Ralph.”’ 

Ted’s eyes opened wide. Alice Owens to 
speak for Ralph! That just wasn’t possible. 
Alice was one of Ted’s best friends. 

Miss Mercer went on, “Immediately 
after the assembly all the classes will go to 
their own rooms. Each class will vote and 
send the results to us here.” 

Ted could feel Ralph looking at him as 
Miss Mercer finished speaking. Ralph’s 
blue eyes had a worried look. He motioned 
toward the cloakroom. 

Ted jerked his head angrily. All right, 
he’d meet Ralph in the cloakroom. Might 
as well let him know how he felt. 

And then Ted’s anger died as quickly as 
a match flame. Ralph hadn’t asked to be 
put up for captain. He was a straight 
shooter. Ted felt ashamed. 

In a few moments the bell rang for as- 
sembly. Ralph waited by the cloakroom 
door until Ted came up. Then the two boys 
stepped inside. 

Ralph seemed embarrassed. ‘“‘About the 
election, Ted. I—I hope you win. I wouldn’t 
know how to boss the fellows like you do.”’ 

Somehow Ted couldn’t find words for an 
answer. He looked sharply at Ralph for a 
moment, but Ralph’s eyes met his steadily. 
He seemed almost breathless waiting for 
Ted’s reply. 

‘‘You’re a good guy, Ralph,” he said at 
last. “‘Let’s get on with the assembly now.”’ 


T HE NEXT HALF-HOUR was endless to Ted. 
He fidgeted in his chair during the group 
singing. And when Mr. Edmonds, the 
principal, stood up to talk, Ted slumped 
down with his head on his chest. 

Suddenly Ted sat bolt upright. Mr. Ed- 
monds was saying, ‘“‘The right captain is 
important for our Safety Patrol. The best 
captain in the world couldn’t make a good 
safety patrol squad by himself. It takes 
teamwork. Each of these patrol boys will 
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need to be a good follower and a good 
leader.”’ 

Was that why some of the kids wanted 
Ralph for captain, Ted wondered? Because 
he could be one of a team, without always 
having to be the leader? 

Ted’s thoughts churned on. He remem- 
bered how he had acted when he found 
Ralph was a better pitcher than he. 

Maybe they would have won the tourna- 
ment from Jefferson School if they had had 
a second-best pitcher. But Ralph’s arm had 
given out in the second game. Buzz Martin 
had to go in, and he couldn’t pitch for sour 
beans. So Ted’s team had lost. 

Now Mr. Edmonds was introducing Alice 
to speak for Ralph. She spoke clearly and 
at length. 

Then she summed up her remarks very 
simply: “You won’t make a mistake to vote 
for Ralph. He’ll do his best to prevent 
traffic accidents. The other boys will like 
working with him. Ralph James for cap- 
tain!”’ 

Enthusiastic applause broke out as Alice 
sat down. Ted glanced down the row at 
Ralph. He looked pleased, Ted thought, 
pleased, but uncomfortable. 


Jou was on his feet then, going to the front 
of the room. Ted wished he knew what Joe 
was going to say. Why hadn’t he asked him! 

Joe looked very calm and sure as he 
stood at the front of the room. He just stood 
there for a moment. 

Then he said, ‘“‘I ask you to vote for Ted 
Bolter. He’s always been the leader of our 
class. Vote for him as leader of our school 
Safety Patrol.”’ 

And then Joe walked back to his seat! 

Just three sentences. Why, that wasn’t 
a speech, Ted thought indignantly. 

Silence filled the room for a moment. 
Then wild clapping. Ted couldn’t tell 
whether the applause was for him or be- 
cause Joe’s speech was so short. 

On the way out of the assembly room 
boys and girls crowded around Ted and 
Ralph, buzzing excitedly. 
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Illustrations by 
HERBERT JOSEPH 


Joe pulled Ted to one side, once they 
were in the hall. ““You disappointed?”’ he 
asked anxiously. ‘‘Make it short, I figured, 
and they’ll remember every word.” 

Ted put his arm about Joe’s shoulders. 
“Swell, Joe,”’ he said. ‘“You really gave it 
the old one, two!’’ He meant every word 
of it. 

The ballots were passed out immediately 
in the sixth-grade room. No buzzing now. 
Only pencils scratching. Then it was all 
over. Nothing to do but wait for the votes 
to be counted. 












Ted walked straight down the 
aisle to Ralph and put out his 
hand. 


Alice Owens, Ann Johnson, and Joe Gary 
had been chosen to count the votes. They 
gathered about a small table near the door. 
Even now, two children from other rooms 
were bringing in their votes. 

The muscles about Ted’s mouth felt stiff. 
His hands were clammy. Once he looked 
across at Ralph. Suddenly the stiffness went 
out of Ted’s face and he grinned at Ralph. 
A relieved look lighted up Ralph’s face. 
Ralph was really tops, Ted thought. 


A FTER WHAT seemed an hour to Ted, 
Miss Mercer called the group to attention. 

“The committee is ready to report,” she 
said smilingly. 

Ann Johnson came forward. Her voice 
trembled slightly as she read, ‘‘Ralph was 
elected captain of the Safety Patrol by 36 
votes.” 


Ted felt as though he had been hit on the 
head with a bat. But only for a minute. 
Without waiting for permission from Miss 
Mercer, Ted was out of his seat. He walked 
straight down the aisle to Ralph, and put 
out his hand. 

“Congratulations,” he said in a husky 
voice. ‘“You’ll make a fine captain.” 

Ralph couldn’t answer. And Ted couldn’t 
have heard because of the clapping and 
whistling that broke out. Ted felt strangely 
elated. He didn’t try to understand why. 
He’d figure that out later. 

As Ted walked back to his own place he 
passed Joe. Disappointment was written all 
over Joe’s face. Ted clapped him on the 
shoulder. He bent over and whispered, “Hi, 
Muddy!’ Had he made his voice show that 
everything was all right, Ted wondered. 

Joe looked up sheepishly. Then, as his 
eyes searched Ted’s face, he grinned. ‘“‘Don’t 
get fancy, pal,” he mumbled. “‘Just plain 
Mud is all right with me!”’ 


Recent Gifts from 
National Children’s Fund 


@ KOREA—To purchase warm clothing for 
the children of Korea affected by the war 
in that country, $150,000 has been allotted 
from the National Children’s Fund. 

@ SAMOA—Geography lessons will be made 
easier for pupils in the native schools, thanks 
to 50 classroom world globes, together with 
descriptive atlases, which were sent to Samoa 
recently. Thirty thousand gift boxes were 
also shipped for distribution to the boys and 
girls. 


@ YUGOSLAVIA—To assist the Yugoslav 
Junior Red Cross, an appropriation of $13,500 
is being made. This will provide paper for 
the publication of 50,000 copies of the Yugo- 
slav JRC magazine, as well as 5,000 scissors 


for first aid kits for the schools. 
In addition, 30,000 gift boxes will carry a 


message of friendship to the children of Yugo- 
slavia from America. 


@ LEBANON—Two hundred sewing kits and 
ten first aid kits are being shipped to the 
Lebanese Red Cross for use in their Junior 
Red Cross program. 
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said Carole. 

Grandmother looked at the pouting face 
of her 9-year-old granddaughter. 

‘“‘When I was your age,’’ she said, “‘we 
lived on a farm in Kentucky. For 2 years I 
rowed alone in a skiff across the Ohio River 
to school in Indiana.”’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t you go to school in Ken- 
tucky?”’ asked Carole. 

‘‘Because there was no school within 
many miles of our home.” 

‘“‘Why didn’t somebody row you across 
the river?” 

“There wasn’t anyone to do that. My 
mother had to take care of my little brother 
and baby sister. Father had work to do.” 

Carole’s big blue eyes stared at her 
grandmother. 

‘All that time I was never late but once,”’ 
her grandmother added with pride. 


oo TIRED of riding to school in a bus,” 


Senna A sTORY, Carole asked, ‘‘What 
made you late that one time?”’ 

“It was all because of my kittens. That 
morning I started from home at the usual 
hour. 

“As I trotted down the snow-covered 
path towards the river, my schoolbag slung 
over one shoulder, my mother called after 
me to ask if I was bundled up well and if 
I had my warm red mittens on. She warned 
me to row carefully and not to let the 
current drive me downstream or I’d be late. 

“As I hurried along, I thrust my hands 





into my coat pockets to keep them warm. 
Also to hide them from my mother, for the 
mittens on my hands were not red, but 
black and thin and full of holes.” 

“‘Where were your red mittens?’”’ Carole 
asked. 

“They were keeping warm the bodies of 
two black kittens out in the barn. Every 
time old pussy had kittens my mother gave 
them away. But when the last kittens were 
born, I begged for the two cute black ones 
until my mother gave in. 

“She said I could have them, but that 
I must keep them out in the barn and take 
care of them myself.” 

Carole’s eyes sparkled with excitement. 
“Did you take care of them?” 

“I made them a bed of straw and gave 
them a saucer of warm milk. every day. 
But it was bitter cold in the barn at night. 
The kittens meowed so piteously that I took 
my red mittens and made jackets for them. 

“These kept the kittens warm, but left 
only a pair of thin black mittens for me. 
And the weather was cold!’ Grandmother 
shivered at the thought. 

‘““My cheeks were smarting as I neared 
the river,’’ she continued. ““My hands were 
stiff when I took them out of my pockets 
to throw the schoolbag into the boat. 

“IT untied the boat and jumped in. With 
a thrust of an oar against a tree, I gave the 
boat a shove. Then, the oars grasped in 
both hands, I was off. At that instant I 
heard the sound of the half-hour warning 









I stood in the door 
way, my hands 
wrapped in a man’s 
big mittens, my face 
stained with tears. 








bell from the schoolhouse across the river. 

‘‘My mother’s parting words rang in my 
ears, warning me not to let the current 
drive me downstream or I’d be late. I 
steered a course a little upstream from 
the schoolhouse. 

“This brought the wind full against my 
cheek and across my hands. How cold they 
were, my thinly mittened hands! How they 
did smart! The flesh showed red through 
the holes. But I kept to my rowing, my 
arms moving mechanically back and forth.” 


(GRANDMOTHER paused for a few seconds, 
then went on. 

“The quarter bell rang when the skiff 
was half way across the river. My hands 
had stopped aching. Back and forth my 
body swayed as I bent to the oars, bringing 
me nearer the Indiana shore. 

“T saw two young men, Billy Smith and 
Tom Davis, at the wharf. Their figures 
stood out black against the snow. 

*‘At last I reached the shore. I had only 
to run the boat up on the beach and hurry 
to the schoolhouse. But when I started to 
pull in the oars my fingers wouldn’t move. 
They clung to the oars as though fastened 
with glue. I could turn my head, move my 
arms, but I couldn’t budge my fingers.”’ 

“What was the matter with them?” 
Carole asked. 

‘At first I didn’t know,”’ her grandmother 
answered. “I tugged and pulled, but for all 
my tugging and pulling, my fingers stuck. 


At last, in alarm, I gave a shriek that 
brought the two men to the boat. 

“Billy Smith wanted to know what was 
the matter. I told him I couldn’t let go of 
the oars. A sob rose in my throat. 

“‘The men looked at my hands. Pointing 
to the flesh that now showed white through 
the holes in the mittens, they said: ‘Frozen 
fast around the oars!’ ”’ 

“Did they hurt?” asked Carole. 

“They were too numb to hurt. I asked 
Billy Smith if he couldn’t do something 
and please to hurry or I’d be late for school. 

*‘He set to work rubbing my stiff right 
hand between his own clumsy ones. Tom 
Davis took the left. They were still rubbing 
when the school bell rang. 


Ax HOUR LATER I stood in the doorway 
of the schoolroom, my hands wrapped in a 
man’s big mittens, my face stained with 
tears. Every head turned to stare at me. 

“The teacher asked me why I was late. 
I stammered that I couldn’t help it. Be- 
tween sobs I told the story of the frozen 
hands and the little black kittens. 

“The teacher didn’t scold then. In the 
afternoon when school was out, she asked 
Billy Smith to row me home. With him she 
sent a note to my parents.” 

‘‘What was in the note?” Carole asked. 

“T never knew. But that night my mother 
brought the two kittens into my bedroom 
and left them there. And she gave me a new 
pair of red mittens.” 








The Greatest Force 
on Earth 


A JUNIOR RED CROSS PLAY 


An article in the January 1950 NEWS entitled 
“The Greatest Force on Earth,” written by Kustaa A. 
Ruokonen of Finland, prompted the writing 

of this play by fifth graders in Miss Marguerite 
Dolson’s and Miss Helma M. Grumbrecht's classes 
in George Washington School, Union City, N. J. 


(The action takes place in front of a plain cur- 
tain or drape. Children are divided into two 
groups. One group, representing the American 
Junior Red Cross, performs on the left side of the 
stage. A spotlight is directed on the group. 

The second group, representing children of Fin- 
land, waits backstage at right. They enter and are 
spotlighted after the American group has finished. 

The expanse of stage between the two groups is 
symbolic of the ocean between the two countries.) 


American Group 


SPIRIT OF RED CROSS (advances to center of stage) 
—Ho, Juniors of America! Ho, Juniors the wide 
world over! Make friends with one another 
through the great Red Cross. Learn to understand 
each other's hearts. 


CHILDREN (dressed in typical school clothes)—We 
work for each and work for all. 


SPIRIT OF RED CROSS—Come, let us see what you 
have done. 


GIRL (with arms full of gift boxes)—We have packed 
these gift boxes. 


SPIRIT OF RED CROSS—The Red Cross will send them 
to the ship at once for it will take a long time for 
them to reach our distant friends. What did you 
put in them? 


BOY—We put in a rubber ball, a little doll nicely 
dressed, a table, picture book, pencils, toothbrush, 


toothpaste, washcloth, soap—all things to make 
some child happy. 


(This speech may be divided among several chil- 
dren. As each article is mentioned, it should be 
held up for audience to see.) 


SPIRIT OF RED CROSS—Well done! The mailman 
will indeed be busy. But tell me, what made you 
do all this for children so far away? 


BOY—We did it because we want to show the other 
children that we are their friends. 


GIRL—And that we send them our love and good will. 


SPIRIT OF RED CROSS—What could be more wonder- 
ful than these reasons? Now let us send these 
friendship boxes off at once on their errands of 
good vill rar 

Finnish Group 


(As the group files off at left, the spotlight shifts 
to righthand side of stage. Finnish group wear 
provincial costumes. Long colorful skirts for the 
girls, bodices, kerchiefs, aprons—all add to the 
effect. Boys wear dark trousers with tight jackets 
or embroidered jerkins over long-sleeved blouses. 


The representative or schoolmaster wears a dark 
frock coat with a white scarf or stock about his 
neck.) 


JUNIOR RED CROSS REPRESENTATIVE ABROAD— 
Children, | have called you together because | 
have good news for you. The great ship which 
docked at our shores recently brought gift boxes 
for the children of Finland. 
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THE GREATEST FORCE—continued 


(He distributes the JRC boxes amid shouts of 
delight from the children as they open the boxes 
and exclaim over the gifts.) 


REPRESENTATIVE—Do you know the greatest force 
on earth? 


BOY (shyly)—Was it the war? 
GIRL (timidly)—Is it the atom bomb? 


REPRESENTATIVE—These are indeed great forces, 
but | am thinking of something even greater. 


BOY—What could be greater? 


REPRESENTATIVE—From where has this little box 
come? (Holds up a gift box) 


GIRL—From America. 
REPRESENTATIVE—How did it get here? 
BOY—By boat, sometimes by plane. 
REPRESENTATIVE—Who sent it to the ship? 


BOY—Some of the boys and girls living in the United 
States of America sent the boxes to the ship. 


REPRESENTATIVE—Why did they send them? 


About making up plays— 


(Children whisper among themselves, trying to 
find a good answer.) 


GIRL—They were willing to help us. 
BOY—They wanted to make us happy! 


REPRESENTATIVE—You see, my little friends, there 
is a force mightier than war, mightier than the 
atom bomb—it is called love and generosity. 
That great force has been able to convey a heavy 
box filled with these smaller boxes across the At- 
lantic Ocean, thousands and thousands of miles. 
The sphere of influence of an atom bomb is only 
a few miles. 

Is not the Junior Red Cross wonderful? And 
the love that prompted these American boys and 
girls to think of their friends so far away in Fin- 
land? LOVE IS THE GREATEST FORCE ON 
EARTH. 


CHILDREN—It is! It is! 


BOY—Thank God for the kind American children. Let 
us try to spread peace and friendship in the same 
way. 


(Children file off stage at right.) 


BOYS AND GIRLS all like to make up plays, especially plays about what they do in 


Junior Red Cross. Perhaps you and your teacher can make up a play from the 


ideas suggested by the pictures on the opposite page, or by dramatizing a story 
from the NEWS, as the children did in New Jersey with ''The Greatest Force on 


Earth." 


For hints on how to write a play be sure to read the article on pages 14-15. 





JUNIOR RED CROSS RESOLUTIONS 


[1] Learn the laws of health and practice them daily. 


[2] Make toys for children in hospitals. 


[3] Learn how to treat cuts, sprains, and burns. 


[4] Make posters on health rules and safety first. 


[5] Plant flowers and vegetables in your school garden. 


[6] Put your Red Cross spirit into all the lessons you learn. 


—Irish Junior Red Cross 
**Newsletter’’ 


School children in Helsinki, Fin- 
land, find pencils, crayolas, per- 
haps a toy, but above all the spirit 
of love and friendship in their gift 
boxes from America. > 


Willing hands make light work, as 
these JRC members in Nashville, 
Tenn., pack gift boxes for unknown 
friends overseas. 


“Greetings from the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross” is stamped on the 
outside of the gift boxes which 
these Finnish school children are 
opening. > 
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HOW TO 
DRAMATIZE 
A STORY 


O YOU LIKE to make up plays? 
Dp Plays in which you and your friends 

are the actors? Not written plays 
with memorized speeches, but the kind you 
plan together and then play in your own 
words? 

It’s fun to do it just for your own enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes, too, when you put enough 
time and thought on the plays, they are 
worth playing for other people. 

You do not need costumes and scenery 
in this kind of dramatics, though if you like 
to dress up you can wear such things as 
crowns or shawls or long skirts. 

A screen makes a good background, but 
you really do not need any background at 
all. And a front curtain is not necessary. 

This is how you do it— 


(1) Choose a story that is worth 
spending time on 


The story should have interesting action 
and characters. Know it well, One telling 


Know the story well. One 
telling or reading is not 












Illustrations by 
JANE CASTLE 








By Winifred Ward 


If you like to dress up you can wear 
such things as crowns or shawls or 
long skirts. 


or reading is not enough. Read it until you 
can see every picture, follow every action, 
feel acquainted with every character men- 
tioned in the story. 

Talk together about the most important 
things that happen, about what you think 
the people are like—how they look, how 
they feel. 

You will need to think of things they 
would probably do and say which are not 
in the tale. For you want to play more than 
just the skeleton of the story. 


(2) Try being the characters before 
you play the scenes 


Just as you try on new dresses or suits, 
“try on” the people. Everybody try being 
the cross stepsisters, if you choose to play 
“Cinderella.” 





If the story were ‘‘The Golden Touch,” 
you might be King Midas touching benches 
and roses to see if they will turn to gold. 
Perhaps they do not change at first and 
Midas is disappointed, until with the first 
rays of the sun, his golden touch begins to 
work! 

Or, if you were playing that jolly tale of 
‘“*The Emperor’s New Clothes,”’ you might 
all be the adventurous rogues having fun 
learning how to pretend-weave. Or the 
honest general looking through the empty 
loom, dismayed to find that he can see 
nothing! Get the fee/ of the characters. 


(3) Plan your scenes 


(a) What interesting thing shall be 
happening at the opening? Shall the 
emperor be trying on a rich new robe? Or 
Midas, in the garden with his little daugh- 
ter, show how he loves gold by wishing the 
roses were shining metal? Or Cinderella be 
arranging her sisters’ hair for the ball? __, 

(b) What scenes are needed to tell 
the story? Let’s not break it up into many 
scenes, but have a number of happenings 
in each one. 

For instance, in ‘‘Cinderella,”’ the first 
scene would make it clear who the char- 
acters are, how Cinderella is treated, what 
a lovely disposition she has, how she wishes 
she could go to the ball. After the mother 
and sisters have gone, Cinderella would be 


Try out for each part 
to see which one you 
can best portray. 








very sad until her godmother appeared and 
granted her wish. 

The second scene would be at the ball 
(and instead of having three nights at balls, 
which makes a play long-drawn-out, the 
clock might begin to strike before Cinderella 
remembered). 

The final scene could be at home the next 
morning, when the sisters tell about the 
ball, the prince’s messenger tries the slipper, 
and the prince comes in from his coach to 
claim his princess. 

If you were playing the Midas story, the 
second scene could show the king counting 
his gold, and the god appearing and grant- 
ing his wish. 





Do each part again and again, trying 
to make it better. 


In the final scene Midas would be de- 
lighted that everything he touched turned 
to gold until, to his horror, he changed even 
his little daughter. At the last, he is only 
too happy to give up the golden touch. 


(4) Play the story 


After acting a scene, talk over how you 
could do it better. Do each part again and 
again, using your imagination to build up 
a real play! 


(This article was prepared through the 
cooperation of the Speech Association of 
America. The author, Winifred Ward, is 
former professor of children’s dramatics, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III.) 
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The Nine Lives 
of A FELIX 


a 


g \ the Cat 





A SAFETY TALE 


Felix had NINE lives, you know, He lost EIGHT very quickly, till, 
and thought he’d have some fun like you, he has but ONE. 

“The FIRST he lost by darting for 
a ball while out at play 





The SECOND went because he crossed 


before he looked each way 





<The THIRD was lost while doing 


tricks upon his handlebars 





The FOURTH when he ran out 


behind some stationary cars * 
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<The FIFTH he lost while hanging 


on behind a moving van 


The SIXTH out in the road while 


playing “Catch me if you can”, 





<The SEVENTH went because he 
quite forgot the traffic light 





The EIGHTH because he rode 


along without a lamp at night” 















And now he knows he can’t So he sets a good example, 
saying, 


LOOK BOTH WAYS— 
BEFORE YOU CROSS 


afford to have another loss; 


Illustrations by 
Irvin Alleman 


(Courtesy Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, London, England) 





from Alaska 


poree tinge 
Brem N 





TREASURE BOX 


Along with the gay postcard pictured above, 


came this letter from a teacher, in acknowl- 
edgment of the box of school and recrea- 
tional materials received from the National 
Children’s Fund— 


Dear Friends of the Red Cross—This 
little Eskimo is sent hurrying on his way 
to bring you a thousand thanks for the box 
of lovely things lately received from you. 

The rhythm band outfit will be a great 
source of pleasure to our hundred little 
Eskimos. 

Since carving is the chief pastime during 
the winter months, the carving tool sets 
have found a happy home, and all the other 
treasures of your box have been as joyfully 
received in their respective departments. 

If it is the aim of the Red Cross, and I 
know it is, to give pleasure while at the 
same time helping the children to find this 
joy in the development of their own talents, 
surely this treasure box will accomplish 
that end. 

A special word of thanks must be added 
here from those of us who have the care of 
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these children. Aside from the satisfaction 
of seeing such gifts put in the hands of those 
little favored by the goods of this world, it 
is a real help to have such aids in teaching. 
May our dear Lord bless you for your 
sweet charity and prosper your work in 
every way. 
Gratefully yours, 

MOTHER ANTOINETTE JOHNSON 

St. Mary’s Mission 

Akulurak, Alaska 


THANKS FROM 
KWIGILLINGOK SCHOOL 


From the teacher of the native school at 
Kwigillingok, Alaska, this letter came: 


THE SHIPMENT arrived in time for the 
children to get much pleasure before school 
closed. When the box arrived in the post 
office with the Red Cross stamp on it, the 
children were wide-eyed with excitement 
and anticipation. The Red Cross is a sort 
of fairy godmother to them. 

The biggest delight to the girls was the 
rubber baby doll. They really cherish her. 
Already they have made clothes and bed- 
ding for her. The jigsaw maps have also 
been enjoyed. Besides being fun, they are 
educational, too. I could continue with 
every item in the box—the cubical counting 
blocks, the Tinker Toys, the beads, jacks, 
and so forth. Every article was in constant 
demand.... 

Many thanks for the happiness which 
you have sent us. 


Gifts to Alaska 
A RECENT SHIPMENT of 6,000 gift boxes was 


sent by the American Junior Red Cross to schools 
in Alaska. 

In addition, through the National Children's 
Fund, shipments of educational supplies, valued 
at $5,000, were distributed to Alaskan schools. 

These supplies included books to supplement 
readers, craft materials, jigsaw maps of North 
America and the United States, rhythm band 
instruments, and recreational items. 
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A fisherman clears his boat of snow at Thomas Basin, Alaska 


Making a Living 
in Alaska 


Pupils in the school at Newhalen, 
Alaska, write about some of the ways 
their families make a living . . . 


7 Mi: A LIVING in Alaska is not 
always easy,’’ write Alaskan Junior 
Red Cross members, who live in Newhalen, 
in a school correspondence album they sent 
to their friends at the Milwaukee State 
Teachers Training School in Wisconsin. 
*‘People,”’ they continue, ‘‘who have lived 
in Alaska all their lives get along very well, 
but strangers have to learn new ways.” 
The album from the Newhalen School 
goes on to describe the established indus- 
tries in Alaska. These include fishing, min- 
ing, farming, lumbering, whaling, fur farm- 
ing and trapping, and the newest one 


started in 1949 in Anchorage—the making 
of concrete. 
Fishing 

In her album letter, Lorraine Drew 
writes: 

*‘All over Alaska, in every village, people 
put up fish for winter. Sometimes we seine 
for fish. Sometimes we set a net. The fish 
get tangled in the net by their gills. We 
pick them out. 

‘“‘We take them home and split them. 
We wash them and hang them to drain, 
then we take them to the smoke house. 
They are smoked with green alder or cotton- 
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wood fires. In about a month they 
are cured. Then they are ready for 
our dogs. 

“When we cure fish for ourselves 
we do about the same, only we dip 
them in salt brine. My grandmother 
makes the brine. She uses about 
2 pounds of salt to half a barrel of 
water. 

“She puts a nail in the middle of 
of a potato and drops it in the bar- 
rel. If the potato sinks it means 
there is not enough salt and she 
puts more in until the potato floats.” 

When they fish through the ice 
in Newhalen, they bait the hole 
they have cut in the ice with salmon 
eggs before using their hooks. They 
catch Dolly Varden trout, pike, and 
candlefish. 

But salmon fishing is the great 
industry in Alaska and furnishes 
nearly one half of the world’s sup- 
ply of this popular food. 

Bobbie Drew tells us that his 
father, mother, sister, and brothers 
all fish salmon in Bristol Bay in 
sailboats. Their nets are 150 fath- 
oms long. 

Sleeping and eating in their boats, 
they must report to the tallyscow 
once in every 24 hours when the 
fish are counted. The fishermen are 
paid 35¢ each for red salmon and $2 
fot a king salmon. 

Bobbie adds: ‘In 1943 the aver- 
age catch at one Bristol Bay can- 
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< “Weasel” tractors, such as this 
one towing the sleds and men, are 
among the latest means of trans- 
portation in Alaska. But dog teams 
still havl much Alaskan mail and 
freight. v 


PHOTO BY FRANK DUFRESNE 
U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 





























The last step in building an Alaskan snowhouse 
is to cut out the door. v 
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nery was 27,000. The high boat fishermen 
caught 42,127 salmon.” 


Jade Mining 
Almost everyone has heard of Alaskan 
gold mining, but did you know that jade 
is also mined there? 
“This is a new discovery on the Seward 














End of a walrus hunt near Nome, 

Alaska. Walrus hunting is im- 

portant to the Eskimos. Every bit 

of the walrus is used for food 
and in other ways. 


Peninsula,” writes Shirley Hill, another 
pupil in Newhalen. “Jade is used in making 
rings and pins and other jewelry. Some of 
the jade boulders are so big they can’t get 
them out until they get some kind of ma- 
chinery which will permit jade mining to 
become an important industry. 

“Mining of different minerals furnishes 
work for many people. In Alaska it is the 
second industry. In 1946 shipments of 
mineral products amounted to $11,108,000 
which is more than the total purchase price 
of the territory. 


Walrus Hunting 


“Walrus hunting is important to the 
Eskimos in the North. A walrus weighs 
about 3,000 pounds. They have large tusks 
—sometimes as large as a baseball bat. The 
tusks may weigh 6 or 8 pounds. In the 
spring the Eskimos hunt walrus. 

“‘When the ice breaks up, the walrus go 
back among the ice floes to the Arctic. But 
some of the walrus are on ice cakes that 
float far down to Hagemeister Island. Al- 
most every year that happens. There they 
do not thrive and are later found dead. 

“When a walrus is killed, the Eskimos 
divide it up among the village. Every bit 
of the walrus is used. 

“The meat and blubber make good food. 
The skin is used for covering their boats. 
The gut is cleaned and used for windows; 
it is also used for making waterproof rain- 
coats. 

‘“*Tusks are used for ivory. Many natives 
do ivory carving from the tusks. They have 
much patience and do it nicely. 


Rk ee 





“The walrus is protected by the game 
laws. Only natives are allowed to kill 
walrus for food and clothing; also prospec- 
tors and explorers badly in need of food or 
those in need of specimens for scientific 
purposes.”’ 


Dog Teams 


Frankie Hill begins his contribution to 
the album with the statement that “The 
Dog Teams Help in Making a Living.” 

“In some places in the winter someone 
takes the mail contract. Every mail day he 
goes out to the air field and meets the big 
plane in order to haul the mail to the post 
office. Sometimes mail is still taken from 
one post office to another by dog team. 

“The dog teams haul freight too. A good 
dog team can go about 50 to 60 miles a day 
with a big load of freight. 

“Years ago many people earned money 
hauling mail and freight. It was the only 
way in winter. Now the airplane is used 
much more, but still in some places people 
earn money in this way with their dog 
teams.” 


A Fine Album 


We wish we had space to quote all the 
letters from this little group of Alaskans— 
four children from two families—Lorraine 
and Bobbie Drew, Shirley and Frankie Hill, 
who attend the Newhalen Day School. 

We would like them to know that their 
school correspondence album is one of the 
most interesting and best organized that 
has been received at Junior Red Cross 
Headquarters for a long time. 
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The nurse’s cool palm felt good on Linda’s forehead 


Healing River 


Linda finds out about the magic of the blood- 
stream in this story by Kathryn L. Gilje. 


ce 
M: DOLL’S DRESS,”’ Linda sighed in 
a small voice, “how can I finish 
my doll’s Indian dress!’’ 

The bulky bandages which imprisoned 
her hands looked like great blobs of bread 
dough. Would she ever be able to move her 
fingers again . . . to push the needle in and 
out through the soft white leather for the 
delicate stitches which decorated the doll’s 
skirt? 

The surgical harness held her fingers 
rigid. She remembered her arms feeling 
that same way—stiff and straight—braced 
for the crash she had seen coming, directly 
through Turner’s Grocery Store plate glass 
window, upsetting the kerosene stove and 
spilling the flaming fluid over her hands 
and arms. 

She recalled it plainly .. . the overloaded 
sled, the icy hill, and the too-sharp curve 
which Johnnie ‘“‘couldn’t quite make”’ for 
all his skill as a pilot. 

“An Indian dress, did you say?’’ Miss 
Wilson reached over and soothed Linda’s 
forehead. 

The cool palm felt good. It was nice to 
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have Miss Wilson in her starched nurse’s 
uniform standing near the narrow, white 
hospital bed. 

‘*There’s a place on the back of the dress 
for the papoose.”’ Linda shrugged her left 
shoulder to show Miss Wilson where all 
Indian mothers carry their babies. 

‘*‘Making a dress is a big undertaking for 
a 10-year-old,’’ Miss Wilson said. 

Linda’s eyes brightened. “It’s for my 
collection. Already, I have a pioneer woman, 
a Puritan maid, and a Betsy Ross. Betsy’s 
dress was the hardest. It has tucks all the 
way down the skirt!”’ 

‘You sound like my dressmaker.”’ 

“I want to be a dress designer when I 
grow up. But I won’t be if my hands don’t 
get well.” 

She appealed to the nurse. She need- 
ed something—a kind of faith maybe— 
to take hold of, while her hands were 
helpless. 

““You’re going to be all right.’”’ The ten- 
derness in Miss Wilson’s voice made Linda 
want to believe her. 

“Dr. Bell made sure of that this morn- 


ing when he gave you a blood transfusion. 
Remember?” asked the nurse. 


-™ remembered. Again she saw the 
tall standard and the bottle of red fluid 
swinging from the little hook at the top. 

The blood had flowed slowly from the 
bottle down through the long, plastic tubing 
and had entered her right arm slightly above 
the heavy bandage. 

She was sorry she’d never know the 
*‘someone’”’ who had given the blood, but 
Dr. Bell said the only name on the bottle 
was “Red Cross.” 

“Will the blood really make my hands 
well?”’ Linda wasn’t sure in her own mind. 

“It will go a long way toward your recov- 
ery, dear. Blood builds and repairs damaged 
limbs and tissues. It carries all the necessi- 
ties of life—water, food, and oxygen—to 
different parts of the body.” 

She pointed to Linda’s right 
arm. ‘“‘The blood you re- 
ceived will pass all the way 
down to the tips of your fin- 
gers, healing as it goes. Soon 
you'll be waiting on yourself. 
I’ll no longer have the fun of 
feeding you.” 

Miss Wilson made it seem 
so easy to get well with blood 
as asilent partner. But there 
was one thing Linda didn’t 
understand. 

““My left hand,” she asked, 
‘“‘what about it? Dr. Bell put 
the blood into my right arm.” 

“Your heart takes care of your other 
arm,’’ Miss Wilson explained. “‘Night and 
day, asleep or awake, your heart is busy 
pumping blood through little pipe lines.” 


= STARED from one wrapped-up hand 
to the other. ‘‘You mean that the blood 
which went into my right arm goes to both 
hands, my right and my left!’’ 

*““Yes, dear. When Dr. Bell slipped that 
little needle into your right arm, the blood 
began to flow through a passageway, or 
vein, which leads to your heart. From your 
heart, the blood was pumped into larger 
passages, called arteries, which branch off 








from the heart like streamers from a bow- 
knot. Right now, your blood stream is filled 
with tiny cells carrying food to each burned 
finger.” 

“It sounds like a river loaded with little 
boats,”’ said Linda. 

Miss Wilson agreed. ‘‘Sometimes, blood 
is called ‘the stream of life.’ When a person 
is well, the stream is crowded with busy 
cells carrying health and energy. When a 
person is ill, the stream is slow and weak 
from overwork. Often it needs a tributary, 
or transfusion. That’s what you received 
today—a transfusion of health-giving blood 
to help the tired river.” 

‘‘Then maybe, just maybe,” Linda said 
hopefully, ‘‘my hands will get well.” 

They did. After only a few weeks, Dr. 
Bell removed the bandages. Once again, 
Linda could bend her fingers. She returned 

home and reentered school. 


ow ONE DAY she asked her 
mother if she could go back 
to the hospital to show Miss 
Wilson something she had 
made. 

At sight of the Indian doll 
wearing the white leather 
dress, the nurse exclaimed, 
“It’s beautiful! I love the 
feather stitching you’ve put 
around the hem.” She took 
Linda’s hands and smoothed 
each finger. ‘“‘Just like new,” 
she smiled. 

*‘T’ve given the doll a name,” said Linda 
shyly. 

“‘Tell me,” said the nurse. 

“It’s Mi-ni-o-we.” 

**Mi-ni-o-we?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Linda. “It’s an Indian name 
meaning ‘fountain’ or ‘spring of water.’ It 
will always remind me of the little river 
that made my hands get well.” 


EVERY DAY, many generous men and women go 
to Red Cross centers and give blood so that 
sick and injured folks may become well again. 
During 1950, more than 625,000 people gave 
blood through the Red Cross National Blood 


Program. 
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Jack Frost’s Party 


—a wintertime make-believe story 


A 2 it was very early in the 
morning Jack Frost was hard at 
work. With a bluejay’s feather 
dipped into a pot of white paint he was 
decorating the meadow. 

A squirrel stopped to watch. 
nice work, Jack,”’ he said. 

“Oh, this isn’t much,” said Jack, “‘you 
should see some of the decorations that I 
have at home. Tomorrow night I’m giving 
a party. All the neighbors are invited. Will 
you come, Squirrel?” 

“T’d love to,”’ the squirrel answered. 

On his way home Jack stopped at Wood- 
chuck’s door, which was open. “‘Anybody 
there?” he called. 

‘I’m here,”’ a squeaky voice answered. 
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““That’s 


“What are you doing in Woodchuck’s 
house, Rabbit?”’ 

“Oh, I just camp in his front hall for the 
winter,”? Rabbit said, sticking his head out. 
“He doesn’t mind. He’s asleep. What can 
I do for you, Jack?”’ 

‘““You’re invited to a party at my house, 
tomorrow night.” 

Rabbit’s nose twitched with pleasure. 
*“‘T’ll be there,”’ he said. 

A long, narrow hall led from the front 
door of Mole’s house to the cellar in which 
he spent most of his time. Jack knelt and 
called down the hall. ‘‘Mole, would you 
like to come and see my decorations to- 
morrow night?”’ 

Mole’s answer came in a faint voice from 


somewhere far below. “I don’t know. I 
can’t see very well.” 

“There will be 
shouted. 

“T’ll come,’”’ Mole called back, ‘“‘make 
mine worms.” 

Just then a bluejay fluttered down. 
‘‘What’s all the shouting about?” he asked. 

Jack explained about the party. ‘“‘Well, 
why didn’t you tell me before?” Bluejay 
exclaimed. “‘I could announce it and save 
you a lot of trouble.” 

**Will you do that?”’ Jack said gratefully. 
**I’d like to get home and put some finishing 
touches on my work.”’ 

“The whole neighborhood will know 
about it in no time at all,” the bluejay 
promised. 

The next day was fair and cold. Jack 
breathed a sigh of relief. If it had been 
warm all his fine work would have vanished 
in a twinkling. 


refreshments,” Jack 


VV HEN EVENING came all of Jack Frost’s 
neighbors who were not sleeping through 
the winter set out for the party. There 
were rabbits, hares, red, gray, and black 
squirrels, a mole, meadow and wood mice, 
a porcupine, a partridge, and many other 
birds who were staying up way past their 
usual bedtime. 

When the animals drew near Jack’s 


When evening came, all of 
Jack Frost’s neighbors set out 
for the party. 





house, which was a cave in the side of a 
hill, they stopped and gaped in amazement. 

The cave looked like a fairy castle. White 
fir trees with silver cones arched over it. A 
fringe of icicles hung across the doorway. 
The whole scene sparkled in the moonlight. 

A woodpecker knocked on one of the 
icicles. It tinkled like a bell. Jack flung the 
door open wide and all the animals poured 
in. 

They saw beautiful pictures on the walls, 
all etched in white. On a low shelf were 
piles of nuts, berries, seeds, cones, and bark 
arranged on ferns or evergreen boughs. 

Mole edged along looking for his favorite 
food. Not finding any he sampled a few 
berries. 

Jack invited everyone to help himself. 
Soon they were all busy cracking nuts and 
eating the other food. 

A group of chickadees began to sing. All 
the animals who had any kind of a singing 
voice (and some who didn’t) joined in. The 
woodpeckers beat on a log to keep time. 

It was a merry party. By the time the 
guests were ready to leave, it was nearly 
dawn. As they filed out the door they said 
**Thank you”’ to Jack Frost. 

Bluejay said, “‘We think you are the 
finest artist in the world.” 

‘“‘That’s right,’”’ the others agreed. ‘‘There 
isn’t another artist in the whole wide world 
who can make decorations like Jack Frost’s.”’ 








A Better Society 


THE GIFT BOX is full of many nice 
things. And how do it awaken my interna- 
tional heart! I should like to form associa- 
tion as fine as yours and make hand by 


hand a better society. 
—From a pupil in Tokyo, Japan 
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A Boys and girls on Okinawa 
write thanks to American chil- 
dren who sent gift boxes and 
school supplies. 


Japanese pupils listen to school 
music recordings made by the 
American Junior Red Cross. * 
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A big THANK YOU 
from the Far East 


These are just three of the hundreds of letters 


























received every day in appreciation for gift 


boxes from the American Junior Red Cross 


Hand in Hand 


THOUSANDS OF THANKS for the gift 
box. I received it, smiling very much. I 
thought as if the Christmas came again. 
I’ll use carefully these things. 

The other day the teacher taught us 
very beautiful song. Do you know this song, 
too? 


Little deeds of kindness 
Little words of love 
Make this earth an Eden 
Like a heaven above. 


We are yet little boys indeed, but like in 
this song, however little we may be, we the 
children all over the world make our way. 
Encouraging each other, hand in hand in 
the love of God, this earth soon will be 


beautitul like heaven. 
—ITO KEN 


Sixth-grade pupil 
Hiroshima, Japan 
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COURTESY JAPANESE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Gift boxes from America spell friendliness to these Japanese children 


Echoes of Love 


WE HEARD the echoes of love that were 
shown in the gift boxes which came to our 
school from the American Junior Red Cross. 


How happy we were to receive them. 
From a school in Sendai, Japan 


A Hard at work preparing a correspondence al- 
bum for boys and girls in America are these JRC 
members at Akasaka School, Japan. 


< JRC members of Ishikawa School, Yokohama, 
visited a school for the blind. As they were leav- 
ing, the blind girls played songs for them. 
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Al Swinhart, WICU cameraman; 
Susan Johnson, Emerson School; 
Eleanor Fabian, Mercyhurst Sem- 
inary; David Hahn, Strong Vin- 
cent High School. 


PRO me ili am ttm Clay 


in Erie, Pennsylvania 


RADIO PROGRAM—Left to right, 
Ann Frick, Strong Vincent High 
School; Charles Zukowski, Holy 
Trinity School; Irene Fabian, 
Mercyhurst Seminary. 
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